THE REMINISCENCES OF CARL SCHURZ
but still hold the edge of the woods. The Twenty-ninth ad-
vances, firing, and behind it, sword in hand, we rally the broken
regiments. The routed men present a curious spectacle: some
fierce and indignant at the conduct of their comrades; some
ashamed of themselves, their faces distorted by a sort of idiotic
grin; some staring at their officers with a look of helpless be-
wilderment, as if they did not understand what had happened,
and the officers hauling them together with bursts of lively lan-
guage, and an incidental slap with the flat of their blades. But
the men are quickly rallied and reformed under their colors.
A few encouraging words revive their spirits. " Never mind,
boys! Such things may happen to the best of soldiers. Now,
forward with a hurrah!" The hurrah is given, we rush upon
the enemy, and the line we had occupied is promptly regained.
On my right, Schimmelfennig's brigade remained perfectly
firm, and Krzyzanowski's left had yielded but little.

Presently an officer of the corps staff comes at a gallop,
he hands me a letter addressed by General Sigel to General
Kearney, which I am to read and forward. Sigel requests
Kearney to attack at once with his whole strength, as the rebel
general, Longstreet, who is to join Jackson, has not yet reached
the battlefield, and we have still a chance, the last, to beat Jack-
son alone. This is good sense. Instant action being necessary,
I prepare at once for another charge, and hearken eagerly to
hear Kearney's guns on my right. But I hear nothing. Prob-
ably Sigel's request conflicts with orders Kearney has received
from his own immediate superiors. But construing Sigel's re-
quest as implying an instruction for myself, I order a general
advance of my whole line, and put in every man I have. It is
gallantly executed with a hurrah. The enemy yields every-
where. The brave Col. Soest of the Twenty-ninth New York
falls at. the head of his men, seriously wounded. On my left2]ess
